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wholly among Secondary rocks, whether in this country or
abroad, insomuch that, as we have seen, the rocks of older date
seemed to him to wear a dry, forbidding aspect, no matter
where they might present themselves. But before the close
of the first session of his Presidency at the Geological Society
he had determined to look these old rocks steadily in the
face, and see what after all might be their meaning and
history. Every year brought fresh and often apparently con-
tradictory facts to light about them. They evidently deserved
to be studied, and would probably reward any adventurous
spirit who chose resolutely to grapple with their problems.
Murchison, at the instigation of Buckland and other friends,
made up his mind to try.

The labours which have now to be traced as they went
on year by year, have a far wider interest than merely their
relation to the life and work of the man by whom they
were conducted. They unquestionably established a notable
epoch in the progress of geology. They added a new chap-
ter to geological history. They have been of infinite service
in helping the interpretation of what are called the palaeo-
zoic rocks in every quarter of the world. To gain an ade-
quate notion of what they were and how they came to
acquire the importance now justly ascribed to them, we may
cast our eyes first of all, and very rapidly, over the know-
ledge, or rather the ignorance, which existed in this part of
geology before the date of Murchison's researches.

Over the centre and south of England the great series
of rocks now embraced under the term "Secondary" have
undergone comparatively little disturbance from those sub-
terranean movements which have in other regions heaved up
these same rocks into some of the loftiest mountain-chainsAnimaux fossiles," 2de Partie,
